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its laboratories and world-wide patent office; the schools 
and- universities their common home ; art its incentives 
and rewards for creative efforts; the world's theater, 
concert and exhibition halls; there scholars, priests, and 
statesmen could meet. Our Martian philosopher might 
perhaps point out that the friendly contact and joint 
effort would lead human beings to appreciate and respect 
each other's differing talents as a valuable contribution 
to the same cause. Perchance he would remark upon 
the necessity of a common language at this center, and 
upon our reply that repeated efforts to establish one had 
utterly failed, he would naturally advise us to try Eng- 
lish, because the majority of civilized people speak it, 
and the proceedings could, of course, be translated into 
all languages. 

As beings supposedly superior to all others, let us not 
stake our existence on empirical experiment, but apply 
ourselves promptly and energetically to organize the 
world for a scientific and continuous research into the 
problem of creating "peace on earth, good-will to men." 



ENGLISH SHOULD BECOME THE UNI- 
VERSAL LANGUAGE 

By KNUT SANDSTEDT 

The following communication, representing answers of 
various scientists to a questionnaire prepared and sent out 
by the Northern Peace Union, has been sent to us from 
Stockholm by Dr. Knut Sandstedt, of the Svetwka Fredsoch 
Skiljedomsforeningen, Referingsgatan 74, Stockholm, C. — 
The Editors. 

The Board of the Northern Peace Union, Stockholm, 
has set on foot an inquiry among the philologists of 
the universities in different countries as to what lan- 
guage, living or dead, would, in their opinion, be the 
best and have the greatest prospects of being accepted 
as a common language of correspondence and conserva- 
tion, in addition to the vernacular of each separate 
nation. 

Up to date, 34 answers have been sent in, and of these 
26 correspondents have declared themselves against the 
artificial languages — Ido, Esperanto, Volapiik — and in- , 
stead expressed their opinion that English is the Ian-' 
guage that has the greatest prospect of becoming an 
universal language. Two have proposed French, one 
German, one Latin, one Esperanto, and three Ido. 

The professor of Sanscrit, and comparative philology 
at the University of Lund, Sweden, Mis Flensburg, 
writes : 

"For my part, I am fully convinced that, especially under 
present circumstances, English would be most appropriate 
and would have the best chances of being accepted as the 
international world language. It is spoken by the two na- 
tions, the English and the Americans, who now, after the 
Allied victory, will politically play a still more important 
rSle than before; it is also the language most generally used 
by the business world, and is, moreover, the most prevalent 
in all parts of the globe. The mastery of this language 
would not only serve a practical object, but also make pos- 
sible a closer acquaintance with a literature which, com- 
pared with that of all the other European countries, prob- 



ably possesses the highest educational value as well as the 
greatest beauty. 

"As to the general opinion in this matter among the phi- 
lologists, I dare not give you any definite answer. I believe, 
however, that the majority are rather skeptical regarding 
the artificial languages, such as Volapiik, Esperanto, Ido, 
etc., and in the main agree to the objections as to their use 
formulated by, for instance, Brugmann and Leskien in their 
joint pamphlet, 'Zur Kritik der kiinstlichen Weltsprachen' 
(Strassburg, Trtibner, 1907)." 

A similar opinion has been expressed by Archbishop 
Nathan Soderblom, Upsala, and the Bishop of Copen- 
hagen, N. Osterfeld; the prof essor at the University in 
Copenhagen, Wilh. Gronbeck; the professor at the high 
school in Stockholm, Carl Benedicks; the general secre- 
tary of the Interparliamentary Union, Chr. L. Lange, 
Kristiania; the professor at the University in Leiden, 
G. C. Uhlanbeck; the professor at the University in 
Graz, Josef Mesk ; the President of the Norwegian Peace 
Society; the Governor of Kristiania, H&kon Loken; the 
President of the Danish Peace Society, Deputy Niels 
Peterson, Copenhagen; Professor Halvdan Cout, Kris- 
tiania; the professor of the University in Lovain, A. J. 
Cornoy; the Chamber of Commerce in Kristiania, in 
Gevle, in Bruen (Tjecko-Slovakia), and in Amsterdam. 
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THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 

VI 

Our Demand for Veracity 

By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 

THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 

ne of our chief concerns is the expert. We are 
suspicious of him. His "facts" are not always 
convincing. Mr. Henry Ford is sure that history is 
"bunk." In their candid moments, perhaps a majority 
of the teachers of history will agree with him. The 
census methods employed by the various nations are so 
lacking in uniformity and refinement that a graphic 
study of civilization does not exist; no "graphs" of civ- 
ilization can be made. A professor of economics in one 
of our large universities confessed to me not long since 
that his science rests upon no established body of facts. 
Some of the work in sociology may be scientific in na- 
ture, but it is only by a rather loose handling of termi- 
nology that we may speak of a "science of sociology." 
We are continually referring to civilization without 
knowing even the meaning of the word, failing to recog- 
nize that there exist as yet no means of measuring it. 
Prof. Norman King Smith, successor to Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison, ne Andrew Seth, of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
throughout his inaugural address, in which he devotes 
himself to the present condition of philosophy, gives no 
indication of the outcome of the age-long struggle be- 
tween skepticism, naturalism, and idealism. Idealist 
though he confesses himself to be, he seems to have a 
warm spot in his heart for both skepticism and natural- 
ism. He seems to comfort his soul in a kind of ethereal 
eclecticism which savors of a barren ideality. Even the 
physical sciences, thought to be so impregnable in the 
80's and 90's, are recognized now to be febrile and un- 



